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For the Christian Magazine. 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Tuat Christians know themselves, 
is a duty plainly taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. On a proper 
discharge of that duty they are 
dependent, in no small degree, 
for that consistency of character 
with which their happiness, re- 
spectablity and usefulness are 
intimately connected. It is im- 
possible for them to know them- 
selves without self-examination. 
Hence théy are frequently di- 
rected to examine themselves. 


To assist them in the important 
exercise, the following remarks 
are offered to their serious con- 
sideration. 

Christians should appoint cer- 
tain times for examining them- 


selves. Every person who pur- 
sues his employment in a profita- 
ble manner, pursues it systemati- 
cally. Men of the world, who 
are successful in their respective 
occupations, are careful to plan 
their work. To different kinds of 
business they assign different por- 
tions of time. By making and ob- 
serving proper appointments,their 
business proceedsina regular train 
—one kind does not interfere with 
another. If the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the merchant, or the stud- 
ent, enters on business without ma- 
king previous arragements and ap- 
pointing different portions of time 
to different objects of attention, he 
is always hurried and always com- 
plaining of the want of time. At 
no time is he prepared to do 
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what ought then to be done. 
And what he is actually engaged 
in performing, is attended to with 
much regret, because it ought to 
have been attended to at a former 
period. ‘hose who conduct in 
such a manner are always behind, 
instead of being before, their 
work. They labor hard, and 
have but little satisfaction in their 
labor. The Christian has his 
duties to perform, and has time 
sufficient for performing them. 
But unless he makes his arrange- 
ments, and by previous appoint- 
ments sets apart certain portions 
of time for certain duties, one 
duty will clash with another, and 
no one will be discharged either 
faithfully or profitably. As 
Christians have their time ap- 
pointed tor attending public wor- 
ship and the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, so they should 
appoint certain times for reading 
the Scriptures, for family prayer, 
for secret prayer, and for self- 
examination, All these exercises 
are duties ;—all require time ; 
and it is exceedingly desirable 
that they all be performed at the 
time previously appointed and 
set apart forthe purpose. Chris- 
tians should be economical of 
their time, and by a due economy 
of it, every duty may be per- 
formed seasonably and profitably. 

Christians should firmly resolve 
to examine themselves at the 
time previously appointed. Self- 
examination is a work very dif- 
ficult, demanding the utmost de- 
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cision and perseverance. A mere 
wish, a vague determination to 
perform it is not sufficient. From 
a work so difficult, requiring 
such abstraction from the world 
and such intense thoughts, Chris- 
tians are ready to excuse them- 
selves, and consequently to at- 
tend to every plea that may be 
suggested for omitting it. But if 
self-examination is really a duty 
at the time previously designated 
for performing it, all reasons, 
and pleas, and excuses for omit- 
ting or deferring it, should then 
be treated as mere idle sugges- 
tions—they should be immedi- 
ately repelled. Christians should 
view the work in its true light, 
regard it in all its weight and 
importance, and summon up all 
the energies of their minds to 
aid them in accomplishing it. 
Their determination to enter 
upon it, and to complete it, at 
the proper time, must be deliber- 
ate, fixed and unyielding. 

In examining themselves, Chris- 
tians should confine their atten- 
tion wholly to themselves. And 
in order to this, they must en- 
tirely withdraw their minds from 
all external objects. It is their 
duty, sometimes, to attend to ex- 
ternal objects. It is right then 
to withdraw their attention from 
themselves and fix it exclusively 
on objects of external sense. 
Eut it is not their duty to attend 
to such objects when it is their 
duty to attend to themselves. 
Therefore they must withdraw 
their attention completely from 
all such objects, when duty calls 
them to engage in the important 
work of self-examination. As 
the duty of examining themselves 
demands their undivided atten- 
tion, they must, while engaged in 
performing it, be blind to every 
object of the eye, deaf to every 
object of the ear, and perfectly 
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insensible to objects of every 
other sense. Sometimes it is 
their duty to attend to literary, 
scientific, and other interesting 
subjects. But when it is their 
duty to examine themselves, it is 
not their duty to attend to any 
such subjects. An attention to 
them is wholly incompatible 
with present duty. It requires 
great vigor of mind to repel 
every intruding thought which 
may be suggested by the habits 
of association, by our wicked 
hearts, and by the great adversa- 
ry of souls, while we are enga- 
ged in examining ourselves. But 
this must be done; or, in conse- 
quence of a divided attention, 
the work of self-examination will 
be superficial and unprofitable. 
Christians should proceed in 
examining themselves, critically 
and impartially. The object of 
the exercise is to know them- 
selves. It is desirable that they 
form a correct idea, not merely 
of their talents and improvements, 
but of their hearts and _ lives. 
They should ascertain the nature 
of the designs which they form, 
the affections which they habitu- 
ally cherish, and the motives from 
which they habitually act. They 
must, therefore, discriminate be- 
tween holy and unholy designs, 
between holy and urholy affec- 
tions, and between holy and un- 
holy motives. All this is neces- 
sary in order to be critical in the 
examination. And unless the ex- 
amination is critical, it can secure 
no valuable object. But what re- 
quires the greatest effort is to 
perform the work with impar- 
tiality. Christians while in this 
life are very imperfect. Parti- 
ality for self, or a desponding dis- 
position, may warp their judg- 
ment, and Jead them into error. 
But it is their duty and interest, 
when examining themselves, not 
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only te perceive but to acknowl- 
edge things to be just as they 
are. ‘They should discern the 
sinful affections of their hearts, 
acknowledge them to be sinful, 
and feel towards them just as 
they ought to feel towards such 
affections in others. They 
should discern the benevolent 
affections of their hearts and ac- 
knowledge them to be benevo- 
lent and feel all that complacency 
in them which they ought to feel 
in the holy and benevolent affec- 
tions of others. Let them never 
put light for darkness nor dark- 
ness for light, sweet for bitter 
nor bitter for sweet. While 
they discern and approve what- 
ever is good in their hearts, let 
them as readily discern and con- 
demn whatever is wrong. 
Christians should examine them- 
selves prayertully. While em- 
ployed in the exercise, they ought 
always to feel that they are im- 
mediately under the eye of God, 
and that he has a clear and per- 
fect view of all the affections and 
exercises of their hearts. And 
though they may design to be 
critical and impartial in examin- 
ing themselves ; yet knowing the 
deceitfulness of their own hearts, 
they have no reason to be satis- 
fied with what they do themselves 
in the very trying and difficult 
work. Hence they have alway 


reason for adopting the prayer of 


the Psalmist, ** Examine me, O 
Lord, and prove me; try my 
reigns and my heart. Search me, 
O God, and know my heart, try 
me and know my thoughts, and 
see if-there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.”” As Christians, in 
the serious work of examination, 
desire to know what they are, it 
is very natural for them to feel 
their dependance on God for such 
important knowledge, and as pro- 
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per to implore with holy impor- 
tunity, his assistance in obtaining 
it. While examining themselves, 
they are performing a very so- 
lemn office—they are alone with 
God and their own hearts, sitting 
in judgment upon themselves for 
eternity. Let them fervently 
pray for the aid of that Being 
who will review all their deci- 
sions in the presence of the whole 
universe. SoLus. 


—pj— 


From the Evangelist. 
WRONG VIEWS OF THE GLORY OF 
GOD. 


Iris a common art of the advo- 
cates of error, and perhaps the 
one of all others which they most 
successfully practice, to pervert 
the language of scripture, and 
then appropriate it to their own 
use. Having taken a scripture 
phrase, and attached to it such a 
meaning as suits their purposes, 
they pass it off upon the credu- 
lous as Bible truth; and then 
bring to its support abundance of 
scripture testimony, wrested in 
the same way, which has the ap- 
pearance, and nothing but the ap- 
pearance, of giving countenance 
to their scheme. Jn this way it 
happens, that the advocates of 
error use much of the same lan- 
guage which is used by the friends 
of truth, and lead many to think 
that they do believe and teach a 
great deal of truth; so that some 
well meaning people, who intend 
to take the Bible for their guide, 
are led to think favorably of their 
sentiments in general, and to sup- 
pose that the difference between 
them and the friends of truth is 
not very essential, and it may be, 
to conclude, that one believes 
only a litle more than the other. 
Now, this is often the very thing 
the advocates of error wish peo- 
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ple to believe, at first, in order to 
gain their confidence, and pre- 
pare the way for their real senti- 
ments to be insinuated into the 
mind, without creating an alarm, 
which might deteat their designs. 
And such is the view which the 
scripture gives us of the arts of 
deceivers and seducers. ‘They 
are represented as creeping into 
houses, privily bringing in damna- 
ble heresies, using feigned words, 
creeping in unawares, sowing 
tares while men sleep, and prac- 
tising cunning craftiness whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive. And 
Christians are warned to beware 
of these arts of deceivers, that 
they be not led away with the 
error of the wicked, and fall from 
their own steadfastness. 

Such terms as total depravity, 
regeneration, divine sovereignty, 
election, and reprobation, common- 
ly convey to the minds of those 
who have been accustomed to 
their use among Calvinists, anidea 
that the person who uses them 
must be, nearly, if not quite, Cal- 
Vinistic in sentiment. Butitis a fact, 
which ought to be more exten- 
sively understood than it is, that 
these terms are used occasional- 
ly, and some ef them frequently, 
by men who reject, and labor un- 
ceasingly to destroy, every doc- 
trine which Calvinists use them to 
express. This fact can be easi- 
ly ascertained by asking any such 
man to explain what he means by 
these terms, if he will but be 
frank in his explanation. The 
term regeneration, for instance, is 
used by all who protess to believe 
the bible, because it is a scripture 
term. One means by it a phys- 
ical change, wrought in the soul 
by divine power, in which the 
creature is wholly passive, and 
which enables him to love God. 
Another means by it a moral 
ehange, in the affections only, 


wrought by divine power, but 
one in which the creature is ac- 
tive, and begins to love God. An- 
other means, the removal of the 
burden of guilt, by an assurance 
of pardon. Another means, the re- 
moval of the fear of punishment, by 
embracing the doctrine that all will 
be saved. Another means, water 
baptism, by which the relations of 
the individual are changed, and 
he is brought into connexion 
with the visible church. Another 
means, that change which a hea- 
then experiences in becoming 
convinced of the truth of the 
Christian religion. In all these 
senses, and perhaps more, the 
term regeneration is explained, 
and used, by different classes of 
people who call themselves Chris- 
tians. It is, therefore, ascertain- 
ing nothing, as to a man’s views 
of scripture truth, to hear him 
sav, he believes the doctrine of 
regeneration. He may say this, 
and speak largely of the impor- 
tance of this great Bible doctrine, 
and urge it upon his hearers, and 
insist upon the necessity of being 
born again, in order to enter the 
kingdom of God, and quote a mul- 
titude of passages of scripture in 
support of it; and after all, not 
let us know, unless he gives us 
some explanation, whether he is 
a Calvinist, an Arminian, an An- 
tinomian, an Arian, a Socinian, a 
Swedenborgian, or a Universalist. 
And probably, if he has a design 
to deceive us, he will use such 
terms as we do, without a partic- 
ular explanation of them; and 
represent the difference between 
him and us, as not very essential, 
till he gains our confidence, and 
prepares the way to instil his poi- 
son by degrees, in a covert man- 
ner, till the whole mass is cor- 
rupted. 

The great point of distinction 
between the true and the false in 




















experimental religion, is, that 
true religion consists in disinter- 
ested affection, and all false re- 
ligion consists in selfishness. Ma- 
ny of the advocates of error, 
however, have thought it expe- 
dient to assent to this statement, 
and by attaching such a sense to 
the terms disinterested and selfish 
as to accommodate them to their 
own views, pretend to make dis- 
interested, universal, and impar- 
tial benevolence, the ground on 
which they build their whole svs- 
tem. With them, happiness is 
the only thing worthy of regard, 
for its own sake, and actions are 
esteemed good or bad, only as 
they tend to promote or hinder 
the greatest degree of happiness. 


And their idea ot the goodness of 


God, is, that he places his happi- 
ness in promoting, as far as in his 


power, the highest happiness of 


his creatures. ‘hey reject the 
idea that holiness and sin are good 
and evil, in their own nature, a- 
side trom their tendency, and that 
holiness is more desirable than 
happiness, and sin more hateful 
than misery. And in this way, 
they give such a sense to the 
terms disinterested and selfish, as 
takes away the offence of the 
cross, and renders them agreea- 
ble to the feelings of the natural 
heart. 

The advocates of truth have 
been in the habit of endeavoring to 
guard their hearers against trust- 
ing in any seltish experience, and 
of trying to teach them how to 
distinguish between true and false 
religion, whether in themselves 
or others. And it has, perhaps, 
been generally thought a suffi- 
cient guard against selfishness, to 
enjoin it upon their hearers to 
make the glory of God their su- 
preme object. They have re- 
peated the injunction of the apes- 
tle, “whether therefore ye eat or 
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drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” They 
have taught, that we must, in our 
prayers, ask God to do that which 
is most for his glory; that we 
must, in seeking our own salva- 
tion, have an ultimate and su- 
preme regard to the glory of God 
in it; and that, in praying for, and 
seeking to promote, the salvation 
of others, we must have our views 
directed to the glory of God, as 
the principal thing. And they 
have, perhaps, generally thought, 
that such injunctions were a suf- 
ficient guard against that selfish- 
ness which is so naiural to man. 
But the great adversary is fruit- 
ful in expedients. He can trans- 


form himself into an angel of 


light ; and it is no great thing if his 
ministers also can transform them- 
selves after the same example. 
It is too plainly taught in the scrip- 
tures, that we must make the glo- 
ry of God our supreme object, to 
render it prudent for the advo- 
cates of error to deny it. The 
great thing to be accomplished 
by them, in order to favour their 


cause, is, to find out some way of 


evading it, and of turning this 
scripture language to the ad- 
vancement of their own schemes 
If they can find out any method 
of giving a selfish turn to this 
phrase, and of attaching some 
meaning to it that is agreeable to 
the natural heart, they can then 
make as free a use of it as the 
friends of truth do, and gain an 
important advantage by it. 

And this way, I think has been 
found out. The glory of God con- 
sists in his goodness. His natural 
perfections, his infinite know- 
ledge, almighty power, and uni- 
versal presence, would be objects 
of terror, if not under the direc- 
tion of infinite goodness. The 
goodness of God comprehends all 
his moral perfections. His mer- 
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cy, his truth, his justice, his faith- 
fulness, &c. are only different 
modifications of his goodness. 
Goodness is disinterested, univer- 
sal, and impartial benevolence ; 
or, in other words, it is regarding 
every being and every object 
according to its real worth. 
Now, let it be taken for grant- 
ed, that happiness is the greatest 
good; that God finds his happi- 
ness only in communicating hap- 
piness to others; that the only ob- 
ject he could have in making crea- 
tures, was, to exercise his goodness 
in communicating happiness to 
them ; and it is easy to come to the 
conclusion, that, since the glory of 
God consists in his goodness, the 
highest glory of God is promoted 
by securing the highest happiness 
of his creatures, and by nothing 
else. ‘This view of the glory of 
God is entirely agreeable to the 
natural temper of mankind. That 
temper is to seek their own hap- 
piness ; and it leads them to love 
all those who appear to them to 
be desirous of securing it, and 
ready to do all they can to ac- 
complish that end. And they are 
highly pleased, to have a being of 
infinite knowledge and almighty 
power, engaged, with all his 
heart, in endeavoring to secure 
that which they most of all desire. 
And if they can thus identify the 
glory of God with their own hap- 
piness, they are quite willing to 
adopt the language of scripture, 
and profess to do all to the glory 
of God, understanding it, as they 
do, to mean that which is insep- 
arable trom their own highest 
happiness. ‘This, if I understand 
them, and I bekeve I do, is the 
view which Universalists take of 
the glory of God, and the view 
which Arminians take of it, and 
the view which many among Cal- 
vinists take of it, who, perhaps 
without being conscious of it, are 





inclined to mingle a great deal of 
Arminianism with what Calvinis- 
tic sentiments they embrace. 
The difference between Armin- 
ians and Universalists on the ques- 
tion whether all men will be say- 
ed, grows out of a different view 
of man’s free agency, and the 
consistency of it with God’s in- 
clining the heart; and not out of 
any difference in their views of 
the glory of God. And the dif- 
ference between those Universal- 
ists who hold to a limited punish- 
ment after death, and those who 
deny any, does not arise from any 
difference in their views of the 
glory of God. And perhaps the 
difference between both of these, 
and some professed Calvinists, a- 
rises from something else too, and 
not from any difference in this re- 
spect. It being taken for granted 
that the glory of God requires 
him to make all bis creatures as 
happy as he can, some conclude 
that he can and will make them all 
happy immediately after death ; 
others conclude that he must pun- 
ish some for a season, before he 
can make them happy; others 
conclude that he does all he con- 
sistently can to make all happy, 
but that, through their own per- 
verseness, their happiness is lost, 
contrary to his wish, and contra- 
ry to what his highest glory re- 
quires, so that there is a loss of 
glory to him by that means. 

I spoke of this selfish view of 
the glory of God as having been 
found out, by the advocates of 
error. But it is not a recent dis- 
covery. I remember reading, 
many years ago, in a book which 
was thought to be Calvinistic, an 
account of the process of regen- 
eration, which made the great 
work of the Holy Spirit to be per- 
formed upon the understanding, 
enlightening it to see the true 
character of God, upon which the 











heart was represented as coming 
right of course. I suppose this 
view of the glory of God was the 
foundation of it. As soon as any 
selfish creature views God as 
seeking his happiness, in a way 
that is agreeable to him, and do- 
ing all he can to promote it, he 
will love him of course. The 
same view of it, in substance, I 
once obtained from a Swedenbor- 
gian book, where the atonement 
was represented as the same with 
reconciliation, and the design of 
Christ’s coming into the world 
was represented to be to recon- 
cile men to God, by bringing God 
so near that they could see him in 
his true light, when they would 
love him of course. An Arminian 
preacher told me, fourteen years 
ago, that he thought God was 


more glorified in the salvation of 


a sinner than he was in his de- 
struction, because both mercy and 
justice appeared in his salvation, 
while justice alone appeared in 
his destruction. And | understood 
it to be grounded on the same 
view of the glory of God. He 
thought the justice of God sufli- 
ciently manifested in the atone- 
ment, and that if all men would 
consent to be saved, God would 
be much more glorified than he 
is now, while many, by withhold- 
ing their consent, disappoint his 
wishes. I[t is a maxim with both 
classes of Universalists, that the 
only design of God’s punishing 
sin, is, to do good to creatures ; 
and hence, some of them think 
that all are sufficiently punished 
in this life to answer that end; 
and others think that some of the 
worst need a limited punishment 
hereafter, in order to secure the 
good of creatures most effectual- 
ly. 
That which makes all these 
schemes acceptable to the natural 
heart, is, that they all identify the 
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glory of God with the happiness 
of the creature; and thus make it 
coincide with perfect selfishness. 
And the radical error in them all, 
is, that happiness is considered 
the only thing desirable for its 
own sake, and holiness is only 


considered desirable because of 


its tendency to happiness; where- 
as the truth is, that holiness is a 
good in itself, and a greater good 
than happiness, and sin is an evil 
in itself, and a greater evil than 


misery ; and the highest glory of 


God consists in the most perfect 
exercise and display of all his 
pertections. It is plain, that his 
grace and mercy could have had 
no opportunity to be exercised 
and displayed, if there had not 
been guilty and miserable crea- 
tures, on whom to bestow favors. 
And it is equally plain, that his 
vindictive justice could have had 
no opportunity to be exercised or 
displayed, if there had been no 
guilty creatures to punish, ac- 
cording to their deserts. If the 
highest glory of God consists in 
the most perfect exercise and dis- 
play of all bis perfections, it is 
plain, then, that the highest glo- 
ry of God required the existence 
of a world of sinners, of whom 
some shall be saved, and some 
lost; and his wisdom and sove- 
reignty are exercised in determin- 
ing how many of each, and who 
shall compose each class. If all 
should be lost, mercy would not 
have its perfect exercise ; and if 
all were saved, justice would not 
have its perfect exercise. By 
the most perfect exercise of the 
divine perfections, is meant, such 
a harmonious exercise of the 
whole, as furnishes the most per- 
fect gratification of the whole, 
and shows the beauty of the 
whole to the best advantage. It 
mercy were to be exercised in 
saving all, it may be that more 
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mercy would be exercised than is 
in saving a part, though I am not 
certain of that; but it is plain, 
that in that case, justice could not 
be exercised towards any, except 
for a limited time. If justice 
were exercised in punishing all 
for ever, it may be that more 
justice would be exercised than is 
in punishing a part; but, in that 
case, mercy could not be exer- 
cised towards any, except fora 
limited time. The most perfect 
exercise of each, is that exercise 
of one in harmony with another, 
which affords the most perfect 
gratification, and the most beau- 
tiful display of the whole. 

I know it is said, that justice 
had its perfect exercise and dis- 
play in the sufferings of Christ; 
and that it is not necessary that 
any should be lost, in order to the 
glory of that attribute. If this is 
true, then it follows inevitably 
that all must be saved; for if the 
glory of the divine justice does 
not require their destruction, the 
glory of the divine mercy does 
require their salvation; and the 
highest glory of God will be sac- 
rificed, if they are not saved. 
Will it be said, that some must 
be for ever punished, in order to 
keep holy beings from falling? I 
have no doubt that is one purpose 
it answers; but, if that were all, 
and the sufferings of Christ fur- 
nished the most perfect display of 
vindictive justice, I should think 
it quite unnecessary that any 
should be punished for ever 
merely to keep others from fall- 
ing. God could incline their 
hearts to obedience ; and if they 
wanted motives, they might find 
them, in that case, in the suffer- 
ings of Christ. It is not true, 
however, that the sufferings of 
Christ did furnish any exer- 
cise of vindictive justice. Vin- 
dictive justice is exercised only in 


punishing the guilty. Christ was 
not guilty. He suffered the just 
for the unjust. His sufferings, 
voluntarily endured for sintul 
men, furnished a sufficient ground 
for the offer of mercy to them, 
and a sufficient security that when 
pardon should be bestowed upon 
the penitent for the sake of his 
atonement, none should take en- 
couragement from that to commit 
sin in the hope of pardon without 
an atonement. But his sufferings 
were not the evil threatened in 
the law to those who transgressed. 
That evil was eternal death; and 
he did not suffer eternal death. 
He did not suffer the punishment 
which was due to sinful men; that 
punishment is remitted to such as 
believe in Christ. His sufferings 
furnished no exercise of vindic- 
tive justice, but only of public 
justice. By them God secured 
the honor of his government, and 
showed how he could be just to 
himself, while forgiving sin. Vin- 
dictive justice will have no ex- 
ercise, except in the sufferings of 
this life, if all men are saved. 
Or, it will have but a temporary 
exercise, if some endure a limit- 
ed punishment after death, and 
then go to heaven. 

And | would ask any who adopt 
the opinion that the justice of 
God had its perfect exercise and 
display in the sufferings of Christ, 
so that itis not necessary that 
any should be lost in order to the 
glory of that attribute, why, on 
the same principles, it may not 
be concluded, that the mercy of 
God had its most perfect exercise 
and display in the sufferings of 
Christ, so that it is not necessary 
that any should be saved in order 
to the glory of that attribute ? If, 
according to Arminians, God can- 
not incline the hearts of men, 
consistently with their free agen- 
cy. and many by withholding 
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their consent to the offers of the 
gospel, disappoint God’s wishes, 
what security is there, that it 
shall not be so with all? And if 
it should chance to be so with 
all, would it not still be true that 
there was mercy in the gift of 
Christ, and in the offer of par- 
don? And if it was mercy to 
provide a Saviour and offer par- 
don, why ought not that mercy 
to be estimated by the disposition 
God manifests in the offer, and 
the greatness of the good offered, 
though it be rejected? And as 
that mercy is infinite, why is not 
infinite mercy exercised and 
displayed in these provisions, 
although, after all, men should 
universally reject the offer, and 
none should ever be saved? It 
appears to me that this reasoning 
has a much better foundation 
than that which relates to the 
display of the divine justice in 
the sufferings of Christ; for 
here the same attribute is really 
exercised, that is, in the salvation 
of a sinner; while in the other 
case, it is not the same, it being 
public justice, and not vindictive 
justice. Mercy is also exercised 
in sparing sinners from day to 
day, and in bestowing favors 
upon them while here; and it 
would have a temporary exercise 
after death, if some men were 
taken to heaven for a time, long 
enough to reward them for all 
their acts of obedience, and 
should then be sent to hell, to 
suffer the punishment they de- 
serve. 

If we look at the sufferings of 
Christ, then, and the consequent 
offer of pardon, there is, at least, 
as much ground to say, that they 
furnished the most pertect ex- 
ercise and display of mercy, as 
of justice ; and I think much 
more ground to Say it. 
we look at them merely, we 
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have as much reason to believe 
that all will be lost, as that all 
will be saved. And if we look 
at the mercy and the justice 
displayed in the enjoyments and 
sufferings of guilty men in this 
life, there is, at least, as much 
mercy exercised as there is 
justice ; and from them alone we 
have as much reason to infer 
universal damnation as universal 
salvation. And if we look at the 
exercise of mercy and justice be- 
yond the grave, we have as 
much reason to expect that some 
will go to heaven for a limited 
time, and then be sent to hell, 
as we have to expect that some 
will be sent to hell for a limited 
time, and then be taken to 
heaven. And if we look at the 
mercy displayed in the atone- 
ment, and offer of pardon, and 
consider how great a portion of 
the punishment which the sinner 
will endure will be for rejecting 
that mercy, and how the value ot 
that mercy will be shown by the 
punishment which will be inflicted 
for rejecting it, there will appear 
to be, at least, as much ground 
for saying, that both mercy and 
justice are glorified in the de- 
struction of a sinner, as there is 
for saying, that both mercy and 
justice are glorified in his salva- 
tion. 

But, it may still be asked, 
whether God is not more glori- 
fied in the salvation of a sinner, 
than he is in his destruction? If 
the meaning of this question is, 
whether God is not more glorified 
in the salvation of Paul, than he 
would have been in his destruc- 
tion; I answer, yes: and the only 
reason I have to think so, is, that 
God has actually saved him; and 
I believe he always does that 
which is most for his glory. And, 
on the same ground, | should af- 
firm, that God is more glorified 
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in the destruction of Judas, than 
he would have been in his salva- 
tion, because he has actually de- 
stroyed him. If the meaning is, 
whether God is not more glorified 
in the salvation of Paul, than he 
is in the destruction of Judas, | 
answer, I cannot tell; I have no 
means of knowing. It depends 
upon the degree of mercy exer- 
cised in saving the one, and the 
degree of justice exercised in 
punishing the other. And that 
depends on the degree of guilt 
which is pardoned in the one 
case, and punished in the other ; 
and that depends on the relative 
capacities and opportunities and 
advantages of the two men, con- 
cerning which my information is 
too detective to warrant an opin- 
ion. If the meaning is, whether 
God is not more glorified in the 
salvation of one, than he is in the 
destruction of another, whose 
degree of guilt is the same, and 
whose capacities for enjoyment 
and suffering are the same; I 
cannot tell; and I! can think of 
no use it would be to me to know, 
if | could. Were | disposed to 
form an opinion from the scanty 
view | can obtain of the subject, 
I should be inclined to think he 
must be more glorified in the one 
he destroys, in order to havea 
sufficient motive for destroying 
him. For, if the degrees of 
glory to God were equal, and 
the effect upon other creatures 
were equal, the good of the in- 
dividual would turn the scale in 
favor of his salvation. But, | 
cannot tell whether any such 
case ever occurs. If the mean- 
ing is, whether, if we take an in- 
dividual sinner who is now alive, 
and unconverted, we have not 
reason to believe that God would 
be more glorified in saving, than 
he would be in destroying him ; 
I answer, no; we have no reason 


to believe so. For, if we had, 
we should have the same reason 
to believe that God will save 
him; since he will certainly do 
that which is most for his glory : 
and we have no information before- 
hand, with respect to the sinners 
around us, which it is most for 
his glory to save, and which it is 
most for his glory to destroy. 

It may still be asked, how God 
can be glorified in the destruc- 
tion of a sinner? The answer 
has been substantially given al- 
ready. The highest glory of 
God requires the most perfect ex- 
ercise of his justice, as well as of 
his mercy? Justice is as essen- 
tial an attribute of God, as mer- 
cy is; and it is too much for sin- 
ful creatures to say, that it is not 
in itself as glorious an attribute, 
and that it is not as desirable that 
it should have its perfect exer- 
cise. Indeed, | can see no rea- 
son why any should think it less 
glorious than mercy, unless it is 
because they are selfish crea- 
tures, and regard their own hap- 
piness more than the glory of 
God. It is perfectly natural, 
that such should be particularly 
displeased with that part of the 
divine character, which they 
fear will require the sacrifice of 
all that they value. But holy 
beings must love the vindictive 
justice of God. None can be 
holy, who do not. It must ap- 
pear an amiable attribute in their 
eyes. For it is the very nature 
of holiness to hate sin. And the 
punishments which God inflicts 
upon the wicked, in the exercise 
of his vindictive justice, are noth- 
ing but the proper tokens of his 
disapprobation of them for their 
wicked conduct. If there were 
but one creature in the universe, 
and he a sinner, it would be in- 
separable from the holy nature 
of God to disapprove of that sin- 
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ful creature; and the honor of 


God would require, that he should 
let that creature know his disap- 
probation, by proper tokens, that 
he might not vainly think God 
was altogether such an one as 
himself. If holiness is beautiful, 
then hatred of sin is equally 
beautiful; and it is beautiful to 
have it manifested by proper to- 
kens; and all who love holiness 
must desire to see it done. And 
as long as holiness shall appear 
beautiful, in the eyes of the holy 
inhabitants of heaven, it will ap- 
pear desirable to them to have 
God continue the tokens of his 
disapprobation of sin, by the 
everlasting exercise of his vin- 
dictive justice upon the workers 
of iniquity. And it ought not to 
be forgotten, that the value 
which God puts upon the mercy 
of the gospel, which sinners re- 
ject, will be clearly seen in the 
punishment which they endure 
for that rejection. Nor ought it 
to be overlooked that there is 
another good end which will be 
answered by the everlasting 
punishment of the wicked. It is 
dificult to conceive how the 
greatness of the grace and mer- 
cy of God towards them that 
are saved should be seen, in the 
clearest light, without a living 
example before the eyes of all 
intelligent beings of what they 
deserved, and from what divine 
grace and mercy have delivered 
them. The endless punishment 
of the wicked will furnish such 
an example. And while all holy 
beings shall go forth, and look 
upon the carcasses of the men 
that. have transgressed against 
the Lord, while their worm dieth 
not, and their fire is not quench- 
ed, and they are an abhorring 
unto all good beings, they will 
return with higher views of the 
grace of God towards the re- 
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deemed, and be prepared to sing 
with higher notes the wonders ot 
redeeming love. 

If these observations should 
help any to see, that the glory of 
God requires the destruction of 
some, as really as it does the salva- 
tion of others, and guard them 
against that representation of 
the glory of God which is the 
high road to Universalism, and 
which has been evidently contri- 
ved to suit the selfish feelings 
of the wicked, the object of my 
labor will be attained. 

CaLvIN. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 

REMARKS UPON ‘*INDISCRETION IN 

.THE PULPIT,”? AND ‘+ DANGEROUS 

CONSEQUENCES OF OVER-STATE- 
MENTS.” 


Messrs. Editors,—Will you al- 
low me to make a few remarks 
upon two pieces in your Maga- 
zine for February, with the titles 
given above. The general re- 
mark, which | have to make 
respecting the piece entitled 
‘‘ Indiscretion in the Pulpit,” is, 
that it is very indiscreetly written. 
I cannot say, that it does not 
contain many very timely and 
important truths, nor that there 
is much in it, which is absolutely 
false. But this I do say, and } 
shall attempt to make it appear, 
that many of the observations of 
the writer, if not themselves false, 
are so illustrated as to make a 
decidedly false and dangerous 
impression. I shall confine my 
remarks to three of his general 
observations. 

1. ** Preachers are indiscreet who 
practise upon theories adopted with- 
out sufficient examination.” ‘This 
is a declaration which, I presume, 
no sober man ever doubted ; and 
which might have been illustra 
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ted, so as to have made a deep 
and salutary impression upon 
your readers, without the trouble 
of “transferring any of them 
across the Atlantic, to North 
Britain, or to past ages;” or, 
without using one half of the 
blazing figures, and extravagant 
expressions with which his com- 
munication abounds. But I have 
nothing to do with the style of 
this writer. My objection is to 
the representation of the princi- 
ples and conduct of those who 
are supposed “to practise upon 
theories adopted without sufhi- 
cient examination.” After having 
introduced to our notice a cele- 
brated character, whose novel 
principles “are adopted by many 
imitators,’ he says, ‘One of 
them, for instance is, that ‘all 
sinners are alike, and must there- 
fore be treated alike.” As a conse- 
quence, no regard is paid to age, 
circumstances, or education. All 
sinners alike! True, there are 
points, in which, the simpleton 
resembles the philosopher; the 
speechless infant, the man of grey 
hairs. But suppose it, therefore, 
to be adopted as a principle, that 
the same language must be spo- 
ken, to the young, and the old, 
the beggar, and the noble. The 
theory cannot sustain a moment’s 
scrutiny. It has appendages how- 
ever. It is found, in one case, 
that conviction is produced by 
exciting the angry passions ; that 
depravity is diclosed, by calling 
it forth, in the most violent in- 
dignation ; and what follows? 
This mode of convicting sinners 
is adopted as a universal princi- 
ple.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, this ap- 
pears to me like an “ overstate- 
ment,” which betrays great ‘ in- 
discretion.” For in the first 
piace, some of the principles 
vv uich the writer condemns are 





not such as are adopted without 
sufficient examination. The prin- 
ciple for instance, “ that all sin- 
ners are alike,” understood as it 
is by those who use this phrase- 
ology, and, indeed, by those gen- 
erally who hear it used, is not a 
false principle, but a fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the Géspel. They 
are all alike “dead in trespass- 
es and sins.” ‘ As face answer- 
eth to face in water, so the heart 
of man to man.” Nor is it a false 
principle that all sinners are to 
be, in some respects, treated 
alike, and no body ever yet sup- 
posed, that they were to be 
treated alike in all respects. 
They are to be treated alike, in 
those respects, in which they are 
alike. As they are all alike 
‘dead in trespasses and sins,” 
they are all to be plainly told 
that this is their state, and all 
exhorted to repent and believe 
the Gospel, and all assured that 
unless they do these things, they 
cannot be saved. If the writer: 
does not mean, by those who 
teach that all sinners are alike, 
those who hold that they are 
alike, and are to be treated alike, 
in the particular respects above- 
mentioned, he is very unfortu- 
nate, not to say ‘+ indiscreet,” in 
the use of his language ; for as 
this is the only class that think 
or say, that all sinners are alike, 
his readers must of course under- 
stand him to mean these. And if 
he does mean these, he reproach- 
es those with adopting theories 
without sufficient examination, 
who are preaching the plain 
truths of the Gospel. 

In the second place, the conse- 
quences which he names, do not fol- 
low from the principles adopted. 
After having named the princi- 
ple adopted by some, that “ all 
sinners are alike,” and must, 
therefore, be treated alike, he 
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adds, “* As a consequence no re- 
gard is paid to age, circumstan- 
ces, or education. All sinners 
are alike! True, there are 
points in which the simpleton re- 
sembles the philosopher; the 
speechless infant, the man of grey 
hairs. But suppose it, therefore, 
to be adopted as a principle, that 
the same language must be spo- 
ken to the young, and to the old, 
the beggar, and the noble. The 
theory cannot sustain a moment’s 
scrutiny.” But I ask, is it true 
that those who believe that all 
sinners are alike ‘dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” and are all to 
be told that this is their condi- 
tion, and all exhorted to repent 
and believe the Gospel, and all 
assured that unless they do these 
things, they cannot be saved, pay 
“no regard to age, circumstan- 
ces, or education?’ Do they 
use the same language in addres- 
sing *“* the young, and the old, the 
beggar, and the noble?” I need 
only ask these questions. Every 
well informed reader knows that 
they must be answered in the 
negative. If among this class, 
there have been instances in 
which due respect has not been 
paid to age and rank, it is nothing 
more than is true of every other 
class of men. And for an indi- 
vidual to cast the reproach of an 
indiscretion, committed by a few, 
upon the whole class to which 
they belong, is not merely an 
‘+ indiscretion,” —* it is an over- 
statement,” or in plainer language 
still, it is a slander. 

In the above quotation, the 
writer says, “It is found, in one 
case, that conviction is produced 
by exciting the angry passions ; 
that depravity is disclosed by 
calling it forth, in the most vio- 
lent indignation; and what fol- 
lows? This mode of convicting 
sinners, is adopted as an UNIVERSAL 
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principLe!!*? If this writer has 
known an individual who has at- 
tempted “to produce conviction 
by exciting the angry passions,” 
he cannot have known many who 
have done it. But whether he 
have known many or few, to say 
that this is adopted as a universal 
principle by those who believe, 
that all sinners are alike, is an 
‘¢ ¢ndiscretion”’ fully equal to any 
which he condemns. Had he 
been declaiming in a fourth of 
July oration, or writing a warm 
political essay, such exaggeration 
might have admitted of an apolo- 
gy; butin a religious communica- 
tion, designed as a caution against 
indiscretions in the pulpit, it is 
intolerable. 

2. It is indiscreet to adopt the 
controversial method of preaching.” 
Here the reader will notice that 
the controversial method of 
preaching is condemned without 
qualification. But it seems that 
the writer was aware that he 
could not easily sustain so broad 
an assertion against the known 
precepts and practise of the 
Apostles; and in his illustration 
condemns oniy the practise of 
preaching so as to evince “a de- 
light in the spirit of controversy.” 
The first sentence after the as- 
sertion above stated is the follow- 
ing. ‘It is always important to 
contend earnestly for the faith. 
and sometimes to declare open 
war with its opposers; but even 
this may be accomplished, with- 
out evincing a delight in the spirit 
of controversy.” And all which 
he afterwards says, under this 
head, appears designed to show, 
that ministers ought not to con- 
tend for the sake of contending, 
or with a spirit which delights in 
controversy. Now all this is 
readily admitted to be true, and 
important ; but the writer ought 


to have known. that it does 
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nothing toward sustaining his gen- 
eral proposition. This is, * It is 
indiscreet to adopt the controver- 
sial method of preaching.” But 
cannot the controversial method 
of preaching be adopted, when 
occasion requires, without evin- 
cing a “delight” in controversy ? 
Cannot a preacher of the Gospel, 
in imitation of Paul, state the 
errors which are prevailing, and 
refute them, and appear not to 
delight “in prostrating an adver- 
sary,’ but in vindicating the 
cause of truth? Can he not state 
and refute real errors, without 
creating imaginary differences 
by means “of paradoxical ex- 
pressions,” and misrepresenta- 
tion? And in this way, may not 
the minds of his hearers be fixed 
in truth, instead of error, “as 
lasting as their earthly existence, 
and which shall be perpetuated 
by future generations?” If the 
controversial method of preach- 
ing, is not to be adopted, how, I 
ask, can a minister of the Gospel 
*‘ contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints?” 
There is no contention in merely 
preaching the truth, without op- 
posing error; and there is no 
contention in reasoning in sup- 
port of truth, if it be so managed 
as not to have any designed or 
perceptible bearing upon the 
errors of an opponent. ‘To pre- 
tend to preach the Gospel faith- 
fully, at all times and places, 
without controversy, is to pre- 
tend “to be wise above what is 
written,” and actually to attempt 
what has been a thousand times 
proved to be an impossibility. I 


do not wish to see a minister of 


the Gospel always aiming direct- 
ly at his opponents in his ser- 
mons. Much less do I wish ever 
to see him actuated, by the love 
of controversy. But I do love to 
see him always ready. as well as 
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able, to maintain the truth against 
the objections of its adversaries, 
and, if possible, “to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers.” Such a 
practise is authorized, not only 
by the precepts of Scripture, but 
by the example of all the proph- 
ets, and apostles, and I may add, 
of all the ministers of the Gospel 
in every age, who have been 
distinguished for their success in 
propagating truth, and arresting 
the progress of error. 

The assertion of your corres- 
pondent that “ it is indiscreet to 
adopt the controversial method 
of preaching,” is very untimely. 
If there are times when ‘it is 
indiscreet to adopt the contro- 
versial method of preaching,” 
it certainly is not wise to say 
much about this in public, ata 
time when ministers are gene- 
rally erring on the other hand. 
Now “the controversial method 
of preaching,” is not the fault of 
the present day. On the con- 
trary, where there is one that 
errs in this respect, there are five 
that preach in so loose, and gen- 
eral a manner, as to leave multi- 
tudes in doubt, whether they 
agree with, or differ from, their 
opponents. The times now re- 
quire, that the war should be 
carried to the enemy’s camp. 
The advocates of error have ta- 
ken refuge in lies, and entrenched 
themselves in strong holds. It 
is necessary for the friends of 
truth now to act on the offensive 
as well as defensive, and with a 
boldness and determination which 
is seen to be resistless, to attack 
their refuges of lies, and drive 
them from their strong holds. 
If they would arise as one man, 
and gird on the sword of the 
spirit, and wield it dexterously, 
and with a becoming valour, the 
enemies of the truth would be 
driven from the field. It is not 














because the enemies of the truth, 
have more talents, or learning, 
or a better cause, than its friends, 
that they have, in many instances, 
met with greater success. One 
important reason is, they have 
made more direct, and courageous 
attacks. And | verily believe, 
that one of the greatest obstacles 
which now lies in the way of the 
progress and complete triumph 
of truth is, the loose and inde- 
finite manner in which it is 
frequently preached, and the 
timid, indirect, and consequently 
inefhicient method of opposing 
error. | do not wish to intimate 
that it is best for ministers always, 
or even generally, to adopt the 
¢ controversial method of preach- 
ing.” But there are occasions 
when this method is clearly the 
best method, when no other is so 
scriptural, so judicious, or so ef- 


fectual to the accomplishment of 


the grand purposes of preaching. 
For my own part, | would have 
ministers of the Gospel always 
on the watch, wise to discern the 
signs of the times, and ready 
not only to state and inculcate 
the doctrines of the Gospel upon 
those who believe them, but to 
meet the objections, and to ex- 
pose the sophistry of those who 
are attempting to subvert the 
Gospel of Christ. With that 
mouth and wisdom, which Cbrist 
has, in many instances, actually 
given, there might be a defence 
of the Gospel made, which “no 
adversary could gainsay or resist.” 
The mouths of many proud and 
vain taikers, which are now per- 
petually open to the subversion 
of whole houses, and to the great 
detriment of the cause of truth, 
might be stopped, if the ministers 
of the Gospel would, as occasion 
requires, ** rebuke them sharply,” 
and make ‘their folly manifest 
unto all men.” In too many in- 
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stances, they begin and persevere 
in their aiiempts to cast the re- 
proach of falsehood and absurdity 
on the doctrines of the cross, be- 
cause they fear no detection, or 
rebuke. 

3. “It as. equally indiscreet to 
adopt the denouncing method.” 
True, if this were to be adopted 
as an invariable method; and the 
same might be said respecting 
any other method. But there 
are unquestionably principles and 
characters, which are to be de- 
nounced, and there are times 
when the ministers of the Gospel 
are called upon to discharge this 
unpleasant, though important 
duty. Your correspondent seems 
to proceed’in the illustration of 
the above general observation, 
upon the supposition that minis- 
ters, when they denounce a senti- 
ment or character, must do it 
‘without evincing their guilt,” 
and even “ seem to breathe ma- 
lignity.” But this is an error 
exactly similar to the one he run 
into in his attempts to illustrate 
the last observation on which I 
have remarked. There he seems 
to consider all who adopt the 
‘controversial method,” as de- 
lighting in controversy; but as 
the controversial method may be 
adopted without delighting in 
controversy, so the denouncing 
method, if by this be meant the 
actual denunciators of a princi- 
ple or character, may be adopted 
without either “ breathing ma- 
lignity,” or seeming “ to breathe 
malignity.” It does not necessa- 
rily follow from the fact, that 
a minister of the Gospel denoun- 
ces certain characters, that he 
does this “+ without evincing their 
guilt,” or uses ** mere epithets of 
terror,” without “ disclosing the 
decisions of the divine law.” 
Bringing clearly to view the 
threatenings of the divine law 
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and those of the Gospel, and 
specifying the chv.racters to 
whom they apply, is what the 
world generally mean by denun- 
ciation in the pulpit. Now your 
correspondent admits that this is 
a duty, while he says in general 
terms that “it is indiscreet to 
adopt the denouncing method.” 
He says one thing in his general 
propositions, and proves another 
in his illustration of them. He 
says, in general terms, that + it 
is indiscreet to adopt the contro- 
versial method of preaching,” 
and proves that it is a great evil 
“to evince a delight in contro- 
versy.”” He says, “it is indis- 
creet to adopt the denouncing 
method,” and proves that ‘to 
breathe malignity,” and to use 
‘mere epithets of terror,” with- 


out “disclosing the decision of 


the divine law,” is calculated to 
dishonour the ministerial office. 
Now this I call ‘ indiscretion,” 
because it is calculated to make 
an impression upon his readers, 
that all controversy and denunci- 
ation in the pulpit, is the same 
essentially with the evils here 
associated with them. Had he 
said simply, what, perhaps, was 
all he meant, that it is indiscreet 
to manifest a contentious spirit, 
or the love of controversy in the 
pulpit, and that it is indiscreet to 
«¢ breathe malignity,”’ when cal- 
led to denounce false principles, 
and sinful characters, his readers 
would doubtless have readily as- 
sented to the truth of his asser- 
tions, and been much instructed 
by his communication. 


«« Dangerous consequences of over- 
statements.” 

My first remark upon this com- 
munication of Itinerator is, it has 
the appearance of being itself an 
“ overstatement.” I know not, 
indeed, but every word of it is 
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true. But I must say that I 
could not read it without thinking 
that a little coloring was used. 
And J now appeal to your read- 
ers, whether there is not internal 
marks of exaggeration, too plain 
to be overlooked. ‘The narration 
given is the following. ‘+1 was 
lately conversing with an aged 
man, who had been many years 
a professor of religion, respecting 
the evidence he enjoyed of his 
piety. His remarks were nearly 
to the following purport. I 
know that the natural heart is 
opposed to all the happiness of 
creatures, that it delights in their 
misery, and had it the power, 
would make every one of them 
to suffer eternally, and to the ut- 
most of its power. I know too, 
that the carnal mind is at such 
enmity against God, that had it 
an arm long enough, and strong 
enough, it would sweep him from 
his throne, and make the created 
and uncreated beings around it, 
to constitute a universe of utmost 
agony. Now I know that I have 
enemies, and they are powerful. 
And | have been much employed 
in examining my own heart, to 
ascertain what I would do with 
them, were it consistent that God 
should commit the disposal of 
them entirely to my hands. And 
I really feel that were it consist- 
ent for them to be happy, I could 
not find it in my heart to consign 
one of them to eternal misery ; 
and were it consistent, I would 
even make the Prince of darkness 
as happy as an arch-angel. I 
trust therefore that [ have some- 
thing of the spirit of benevolence, 
or true holiness in my heart.” 

I mean not to charge Itinerator 
with any intentional misrepresen- 
tation in this narrative. But I do 
believe that he has, under the 
influence of strong feelings, fal- 
len into precisely the same error 














which it is the object of his com- 
munication to condemn. At any 
rate, there is so much appearunce 
of this, that | cannot hesitate to 
say, that sound * discretion”? would 
have kept him from offering it to 
the public. No individual would 
attempt to caricature his own 
sentiments. But the statement 
made by your correspondent is a 
periect caricature of the Ortho- 
dox doctrine of total depravity. 
I can, therefore, more easily be- 
lieve that the coloring was given 
by him, than the aged man whom 
he represents. But be the fault 
of this coloring where it may, 
the communication is * indis- 
creet,”’ because 

2. It is exactly suited to bring 
the doctrine of total depravity 
into contempt. It is well known 
that those who hold to the doc- 
trine oi total depravity, believe 
that there is no evil deed which 
sinners under its influence will 
not periorm, and if they are left 
euiirely without restraint, and 
exposeu to the requisite tempta- 
tion: that is, if they are in cir- 
Curmstances which place the per- 
formance of the contempiated 
action in their power, and make 
it appear the necessary means of 
promoting their individual good. 
I: is the ackuowledged nature of 


selfishaess to hate, and destroy 
every object which is seen to be 
in the way of its gratification. 
“© sin rejects God as an object of 
affection aud sets up a separate, 


and opposite, and unworthy in- 
terest. Lhe temper of sin, and 
the temper of God are opposite. 
‘Vhe piaus of sin, and the plans of 
( are opposite. If the pur- 
poses oi sin go into operation, 
the purposes of God are defeated. 
ir sin succeeds, the kingdom of 
sod faiis. And that sin does not 
succeed is owing to nothing but 
vant of power and skill. If its 
VOL. iY. 
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malignant nature, as it exists in 
men and devils, could be fully 
expressed in action, it would de- 
throne the God of heaven, abol- 
ish his law, overturn his govern- 
ment, extinguish the joy of God 
and of the universe, and fill the 
mighty void with everlasting 
woe. Such is the selfish, ma- 
lignant enmity to God, which 
reigns in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of disobedience. Such by 
nature is that carnal mind which 
is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. Nothing 
but its own imbecility prevents it 
from being an evil as great, in 
fact as it is in nature and tenden- 
cy.”* Now your readers cannot 
but perceive, that the view here 
given of human depravity, which 
1 believe accords with the views 
of all who hold that mankind are 
by nature totally selfish, is the 
same which the aged man, men- 
tioned by your correspondent, 
believed, and intended to express. 
His language, as represented by 
your correspondent, is indeed 
unguarded, needs qualification, 
and is on the whole very excep- 
tionable. But it is no uncommon 
thing for persons, especially those 
who are illiterate, to use excep- 
tionable language, when their 
views are essentially correct. 
Now your correspondent has 
treated the subject in such a way, 
as to condemn the views of de- 
pravity, entertained by the sub- 
ject of his narration, as well as 
the language in whichit is expres- 
sed. ‘The impression which this 
communication is calculated to 
make upon your readers is, that 
this man’s sentiments upon the 
subject of depravity were essen- 
tially wrong ; for he immediately 
coanects with the above narra- 
tion consequences which he could 

* Dr. Beecher’s Sermon. Government of 


God Desirable. 
9 
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not himself suppose would result 
merely from a faulty manner of 
expression, but, if from any thing 
which he had stated, from false 
sentiments. ‘These consequences 
are indifference to the subject 
of Christian example, and cold- 
ness in regard to the importance 
of prayer, consequences which, 
as every one will readily per- 
ceive, are never the effects of a 
merely faulty manner of expres- 
sion when the sentiments are 
correct, but which if they result 
from any thing here stated, must 
be from false sentiments. ‘I 
tried,” says your correspondent, 
‘¢ to urge upon him the importance 
of such a Christian example as 
would evince that there is some- 
thing in religion above the at- 
tainment of mere human nature ; 
such an exhibition of a heavenly 
spirit, in his daily intercourse 
with the world, as would take 


away, and destroy, the plea of 
infidelity, that there can be no 
reality inreligion, because ‘there 
is no difference’ between protes- 


sors and others. But when this 
was urged as the necessary fruit of 
true benevolence, a sincere desire 
for the happiness of sinners, 
no impression could be made. 
This was turned off very lightly 
—and an effort to urge the impor- 
tance of a spirit of prayer was at- 
tended with no better success.” 
Now as many of the public 
will perceive no essential differ- 
ence between the views of de- 
pravity which this old man at- 
tempted to express, and those 
which are known to be enter- 
tained by the Orthodox gener- 
ally, what is here said as the 
consequences of such views will 
of course be considered as their 
legitimate effects. But a more 
false and dangerous impression 
could scarcely be made. It your 
correspondent had intended, to 
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reproach the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, he could scarcely have 
done it more effectually, than to 
make such a statement as he has 
to the public. ‘There is no more 
effectual method of reproaching 
a doctrine than by giving to the 
public the partial and unqualified 
statements of it, which are often 
made by ignorant men, who are 
known to believe it, and leaving 
them unaccompanied with any 
remarks to show the difference 
between the simple truth and 
these unqualified statements. All 
this your correspondent has done, 
even upon the supposition, that 
the caricature drawn is not his 
own. Another method of bring- 
ing a doctrine into contempt is, to 
represent certain evil consequen- 
ces as following the belief of it, 
when in reality, they have no 
necessary connexion with it. 
This your correspondent has 
done. He has connected the re- 
ligious indifference, and apparent 
sell-deception of this aged man 
with his views of depravity, so 
as to make an impression that 
the former are the consequences 
of the latter. He has not only 
presented the doctrine of total 
depravity before the public in 
caricature, but he has attached 
to it consequences suited to re- 
proach it, which have no neces- 
sary connexion with it. Be it so, 
that this aged man was indifferent 
to ail practical religion: be it so, 
that he was self-deceived ; all 
this might have happened, if his 
views of depravity had been to- 
tally different. ‘There are many 
of this description who deny the 
doctrine of total depravity in 
every shape. 
A Consrant Reaper. 
analiivees 
APHORISMS. 

Merit is often an obstacle to 

promotion, both in church and 
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state. And the reason is, because 
it always produces bad effects— 
envy and fear; envy in those who 
cannot rise to the same degree of 
perfection, and fear in those who 
are established, and who dread, 
that by advancing a man of more 
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ability and merit than themselves, 
they may be supplanted. 
Outward comforts are like the 
rotten twigs of a tree—they may 
be touched, but if they are trust- 
ed to, or rested upon, they will 
certainly deceive and fail us. 


Review. 


For the Christian Magazine. 


Review or Tracts published by 
the 
ciation. 


American Unitarian Asso- 


In the former part of Exodus, 
we have an account of the mira- 
cles, which Moses and Aaron were 
commissioned to perform in the 
presence of Pharaoh, and in sev- 
eral instances, immediately fol- 
lowing the record of the miracle, 
it is added, that the magicians of 
Egypt did the same things, or 
attempted to do them, ‘ with 
their enchantments.”” We have 
often thought of this part of the 
sacred history, in connexion with 
the manner in which Unitarians 
are imitating, or are endeavoring 
to imitate, the various reli- 
gious operations of the Orthodox. 
Time was, when they were the 
avowed enemies of Foreign Mis- 
sions. They pitied; they deri- 
ded; they disbelieved, and op- 
posed. But now, they have 
become the advocates of Foreign 
Missions, and are endeavoring to 
establish a mission of their own. 
Once, they were opposed to Sab- 
bath Schools—so muchso, indeed, 
that (unless we are greatly mis- 
informed) an attempt was made 
by leading Unitarians in Boston, 
to prevent the Schools from as- 


sembling in the public school- 
rooms of the city. But now, 
their views, or their plans, are 
so much altered, that they not 
only have Sabbath schools 
among themselves, but are form- 
ing societies for their encourge- 
ment and benefit.* In years 
past, they have uniformly set 
themselves in opposition to 
creeds. ‘*'The Bible, the Bible, 
is the only rule of faith. No 
creed but the Bible was ever 
needed, or ought ever to be 
tolerated.” But strange to tell, 
we have, within these few 
months, read several distinct 
Unitarian Creeds—each differing 
as much from the other, as we 
think they all do from the views 
of the inspired writers.| Re- 
marks of this nature might be 
extended to revivals of religion 
(for some Unitarians begin to 
think very favorably even of 
revivals)—-to special religious 
meetings during the week—and 
to evening lectures on the Sab- 
bath. But we hasten to those 
particular points which are more 
nearly connected with our pre- 
sent object. Among the very 
persons, who have been distres- 


* See Chris. Reg. for March 3, 1827. 
+ Ibid. 
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sed and alarmed that other de- 
nominations of Christians should 
associate, in large bodies, for the 
purpose of supporting and spread- 
ing what they conceived to be 
truth, we now witness an Ameri- 
caN Unirarian Association. And 
the same class of men who, in 
other circumstances, have had 
so many doubts and apprehen- 
sions, as to the propriety or ex- 
pediency of publishing religious 
books, for cheap or gratuitous 
circulation, are now engaged in 
circulating what they call * doc- 
trinal Tracts,”—* such as contain 
an exposition or defence of Uni- 
tarian Christianity.” 

Perhaps it may be thought, 
from the changes which have 
taken place in the views or 
plans of Unitarians, that they are 
becoming very much better, and 
may be verging towards the prin- 
ciples, as well as the religious 
operations of the Orthodox. But 
this conclusion is refuted by two 
considerations. First, in the 
changes that have taken place, 
Unitarians are but accommoda- 
ting the once proscribed plans of 
the Orthodox, to the purpose of 
advancing their own views. The 
Foreign Missions which they ad- 
vocate and support must be Uni- 
tarian missions; the Sabbath 
Schools must be Unitarian schools ; 
the revivals of religion must be 
Unitarian revivals—events, by 
the way, which nobody, we be- 
lieve, has ever yet had the privi- 
lege of witnessing ; and all their 
various operations must be of a 
high Unitarian character. And 
in the second place, there is too 
much reason to fear, that some of 
their plans of operation were 
commenced, with a view, chiefly, 
to counteract the plans of the 
Orthodox. In seasons of revival, 
in certain places, we have heard 
of meetings, which their promo- 
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ters were not ashamed to call 
‘¢ counteracting meetings;”’ and itis 
not improbable that, with equal 
appropriateness, particular socie- 
ties might be denominated coun- 
teracting societies; and particu- 
lar Sabbath schools counteracting 
schools. Unitarians see the Chris- 
tian world in motion, and they 
feel the necessity of doing some- 
thing themselves. « While other 
denominations are so much enga- 
ged, what will be thought of 
us, if we remain inactive? And 
besides, if we do not constitute 
societies and funds, to retain the 
resources of our friends among 
ourselves, they will be given 
away to others. And not im- 
probably our friends themselves 
may, in some instances, be indu- 
ced to leave us.”—That we do 
no injustice to Unitarians, in im- 
puting to them feelings and 
motives such as these, will ap- 
pear from the following public 
statement of reasons, which led 
to the formation of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘ Living,” 
say they, “in an age of unusual 
religious excitement, surrounded 
by numeraous sects, all of which 
are zealously employed in dissemi- 
nating their peculiar tenets, we 
should be wanting in duty to 
ourselves, and be doing injustice 
to the doctrines we profess, if 
we should allow them to fail, in 
exercising their due influence, 
for the want of a corresponding 
zeal and interest. Our exertions,” 
hitherto, “ have not been appa- 
rent, because insulated; and the 
contributions of many of our friends 
have been thrown into the treasuries 
of other denominations, from the 
want of some proper objects 
among ourselves, upon which 
they could be bestowed.” (See 
first Annual Report, &c. p. 15.) 
The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was formed in the spring 














or summer of 1825; and on the 
30th of June, 1826, its first anni- 
versary was celebrated in Boston. 
Among other means of promoting 
its object, the Association has 
commenced the publication ofa 
series of Tracts. Ten have 
been already issued, with the 
following titles, ranged, we be- 
lieve, in the order intended by 
the publishers. ‘+ The faith once 
delivered to the Saints ;” ‘ One 
Hundred Scripiural Arguments for 
the Unitarian Faith ;” * On Hu- 
man Depravity, by Edmund Q. 
Sewall ; “+ Osaniscience the Attri- 
bute of the Father only, by Rev. 

Joseph Hution ;° “© On the Reli- 
gious Phraseology of the New Testa- 
ment, and of the present Day ;” 
66 A Letter on the Principles of the 
Missionary Enterprize ;” ‘ The 
Unitarian’s Answer, by Rev. Or- 
ville Dewey; ‘A Discourse on 
the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion, by William E. Channing, D. 
D. ;? “+ Causes of the Progress of 
Liberal Christianity in New Eng- 
land ;” and * Remarks on a Popu- 
lar Error respecting the Lord’s 

Supper, by F. W. P. Greenwood.” 
In addition to these, “the Furst 
Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Association,”’ is 
published and circulated as a 
‘Tract; and to this we shall here, 
for a moment, direct the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

The object of the American 
Unitarian Association, as expres- 
sed in the constitation, is, * to 
diffuse the knowledge, and pro- 
mote the interests of pure,” 
(that is, Unitarian) * Christianity, 
throughout our country.” Ac- 
cordingly, “* Unitarian Christians 
throughout the United States are 
invited to unite and co-operate 
with it.” With the exception of 
this exclusive, or sectarian fea- 
ture, the constitution is not mate- 
rially unlike those of religious 
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associations among the Orthodox. 
The amount contributed in the 
first year,* although “ larger,” 
as the Committee inform us, 
“than has ever before been 
collected, in the same space of 
lime, by any Unitarian Society,” 
is not, we should think, so great, 
as to be very encouraging to the 
friends of the Association, or ap- 
palling to others—not so great, 
as is yearly contributed in some 
single parishes among the Ortho- 
dox, for the promotion of a single 
object of religious charity. 

The most remarkable asser- 
tion in this Report of the Com- 
mittee is, that the object of the 
American Unitarian Association 
is not “to build up a party ; 
and that its promoters “ care not 
for adding to the number of those 
who merely call themselves 
Unitarians ; but their wish is to 
increase the number of those 
who are Christians from examina- 
tion and conviction.” (p 24.) 
If this is true, is it not very 
strange, that none but ‘ Unitari- 
an Christians are invited to unite 
and co-operate with the Associa- 
tion—that none but Unitarian 
societies and ministers, have 
been assisted from its funds—and 
that the Tracts, which the Com- 
mittee are desirous to publish, 
and which (with perhaps a single 
exception) they have published, 
are such as “contain an exposi- 
tion or ‘defence of Unitarian 
Christianity? Is it not strange, 
that a correspondence has been 
opened in Europe with Unitari- 
ans merely; and that agents 
have been employed to explore 
our own country, not to seek out 
the spiritual wastes, but to find 
and encourage Unitarians? In 
short, there never was an insti- 
tution more openly sectarian, in 
all its movements and operations. 
* $1272,72 
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than this American Unitaritan 
Association. Its object plainly is, 
not so much to make Christians, 
as to make Unitarians—not so 
much to disseminate and establish 
the Christian faith, as to pro- 
mote private sectarian views. 
And it is ridiculous for its Com- 
mittee to say, in face of all their 
doings, that their design is not 
‘*to build up a party ;” and that 
they “care not for adding to the 
number of those who call them- 
selves Unitarians,” so much as 
‘¢ to increase the number of those 
who are Christians, from exami- 
nation and conviction.” 

It is evident from this Report, 
as well as from various other 
sources, that a connexion is 
sought by the Unitarians of Mas- 
sachusetts, with the Christ-ians 
of the Southern and Western 
States.* We know not but this 
connexion will actually take 
place, and, so far as we are per- 
sonally concerned, we care not. 
We have as little sympathy with 
one of these denominations, as 
we have with the other. But 
sure we are, that before the 
union is consummated, there must 
be great alterations in one or 
the other of the parties; or the 
mixture must be of a very singu- 
lar character. At present, we 
could as well conceive of fire 
and water harmoniously com- 
mingling; or of the torrid and 
frigid zones’ sharing’ common 
climate, and yielding common 
productions, as of an agreeable 
and harmonious union between 
the bawling, illiterate, self-de- 

* “ The Committee have watched, with 
peculiar interest, the growth of the Christ- 
jan connexion, which is daily becoming 
more numerous and respectable. From 
members of that body, they have received 
expressions of fraternal regard; and al- 
though there should not be a more intimate 
union between these disciples and ourselves, 
than now exists, yet we rejoice that they 
have the same great work at heart.” Re- 
port, p. 10. 


nominated Christ-ians, and the 
cool and speculating Unitarian 
gentry of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. 

The first Tract in the series 
under consideration is entitled, 
‘6 The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints.’ It is written sermon- 
wise, and doubtless was originally 
a sermon from the third verse of 
the Epistle of Jude. It is a gen- 
uine specimen of attempting by 
enchantment what Moses accom- 
plished with his rod; or, in other 
words, it is a Unitarian imitation 
of the celebrated sermon of Dr. 
Beecher from the same text, and 
was published, we have no 
doubt, with a view to detract 
from the influence of that ser- 
mon. The author first gives us 
his own views of * the faith once 
delivered to the saints; and 
then offers reasons derived, not 
from a direct recurrence to the 
Scriptures themselves, but from 
collateral considerations, to show 
that his system is indeed that of 
the inspired writers. In the 
view which he gives us of “ the 
faith once delivered to the 
saints,” we have one of those 
singular productions, a Unitarian 
creed. ‘To this creed, the more 
importance is to be attached, as 
it comes, not from an individual 
merely, but in a sense from the 
whole Unitarian body, and may be 
regarded as a concise expression 
of their sentiments. In its *“* more 
naked and compact form,” it is 
as follows : 

We believe “ that there is one God over 
all—that Jesus is the Son of God, the pre- 
dicted Messiah—that man is placed here in 
a state of probation—that the Gospel is the 
fina] dispensation of religion—originating in 
the compassion of God for his sinful offspring, 
and founded in the placability of his nature 
—having for its object to make men holy, 
that they may be happy—establishing, as the 
terms of pardon and acceptance, faith. re- 
pentance of sin, and obedience of life—using 


for its means the labors, instructions, and in- 
stitutions of Jesus Christ—and asserting 

















ihe sanctions of a future state of retribu- 
tion.” p. 6. 

In remarking upon this creed, 
we should object, not so much to 
what it contains, especially if we 
might be allowed to put our 
own construction upon the words, 
as to what it does not contain. 
We are under as much obligation 
to receive all divine truth, as 
we are any; and (if called to be 
teachers) to declare the whole 
counsel of God, as we are to pub- 
lish any part of it. ‘All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is” all * profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteous- 
ness; and to take detached 
portions of the system of reveal- 
ed truth, and endeavor to pass 
them off as comprising the whole, 
is scarcely less treason to our 
Lord and Master, than to publish 
those things as truth, which are 
manifestly false. Suppose a per- 
son comes forward with these 
two articles—*+ There is one God 
over all, and Jesus Christ is the 
predicted Messiah ;”’ would it be 
sufficient to entitle him to Chris- 
tian confidence, that a sense 
could be put upon his words, in 
which they were acknowledged 
on all hands to be true’? Should 
we not wish to know farther, 
whether these articles comprised 
all the truth which he gathered 
from his Bible? Suppose, then, 
that he should add to them the 
two following articles—‘ Man is 
placed here in a state of proba- 
lion, but will enter at death ona 
state of retribution ;> would not 
the same inquiry still remain ? 
‘Undoubtedly what you have 
said is true; but is this all the 
truth? Is this all that your 
Bible teaches you, and all that 
your Lord commissions you to 
teach ?” 


We would not be understood 
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as expressing our full assent to 
every thing contained in the above 
Unitarian creed, taking the words 
in their most obvious sense; but 
we do protest against passing off 
such a kind of detachment from 
the articles of religious truth—so 
expressed too as to mean almost 
any thing, or nothing-—as the 
grand system which Christ came 
from heaven to reveal. Here, it 
will be seen, is nothing explicit 
concerning the moral perfections 
of God—nothing of his purposes 
—nothing of the revealed mode 
of his existence, as Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—nothing of the 
inspiration of the sacred Scrip- 
tures—nothing of the natively 
sinful and«lost state of man— 
nothing of the atonement-— 
nothing of the necessity of re- 
generation by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit—nothing of justi- 
fication by faith alone—nothing 
of the perseverance of the saints 
—nothing of the eternal punish- 
ment of those who persist in sin 
—and, in short, little or nothing 
of any of those great truths, 
which constitute the distinguish- 
ing glory of the Gospel. And 
yet we are told that the creed 
above given comprises ‘ the sub- 
stance of the faith once delivered 
to the saints’”—* those general 
and fundamental traits, which con- 
stitute. it what it is, and which 
cannot be removed or denied, 
without affecting its essential 
character.” 

We proceed now to examine 
the arguments adduced by the 
writer of the Tract, to show that 
his system of faith is indeed that 
of the inspired writers. The 
first is derived from “the plain- 
ness and intelligibleness of this 
system.’ It is characterized by 
greater sunplicity than that of the 
Orthodox.—Admitting the truth 
of what is here stated. the twe 
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following questions will arise: 
first, is the simplicity of any re- 
ligious system sufficient evidence 
of its truth? And second, do the 
Scriptures represent the Chris- 
tian system as one of pre-emi- 
nent simplicity? But neither of 
these questions, we are confident, 
can be answered in the aflirma- 
tive. Ofallsystems claiming to be 
called religious, that of pure Detsm 
is perhaps the most simple. But 
is this a sufficient reason for re- 
garding it as true? Or if we 
could suppose a Christian, whose 
creed should contain but the two 
following articles—* There is 
one God, and Jesus Christ is the 
promised Messiah ;” his system 
would be sufficiently simple ; but 
would this prove that it contained 
all necessary truth ?—And, if we 
are not greatly deceived, the in- 
spired writers do not represent the 
Christian system, as one of pre- 
eminent simplicity. The apostle 
indeed expressed a fear to his 
Corinthian brethren, lest the 
false and judaizing teachers should 
corrupt them“ from the simplici- 
ty that is in Christ.” In other 
words, he feared, lest these false 
teachers would draw them away 
from their simple dependance up- 
on Christ for pardon and salva- 
tion, and lead them to trust in 
the abolished ceremonies of the 
Jewish law. But this passage 
(so often in the mouths of Unita- 
rians) goes not a step towards 
proving that the Christian system, 
taken as a whole, is one of great 
simplicity. And there are many 
passages, we think, which repre- 
sent the contrary. ‘ Greatis the 
mystery of godliness.” + Which 
things the angels desire to look 
into.”” ‘God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that he might have 
mercy upon all. 
the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How 
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unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out !””* 
In these, and the parallel passa- 
ges, which are numerous, the 
scheme of Divine mercy revealed 
in the Gospel is represented as 
involving considerations incom- 
prehensible and inscrutable to hu- 
man capacities—with which the 
minds of angels are engaged, 
and into which they ‘ desire to 
look.” And were there no other 
argument againt the Unitarian 
hypothesis, the consideration of 
its boasted simplicity—that it is 
such a scheme as man might have 
contrived, and as man can fathom ; 
and that there is nothing per- 
taining to it to denominate it a 
great mystery; to demand the 
attention and scrutiny of angels ; 
and to call forth those expres- 
sions of wonder and astonishment 
which often dropped from the 
lips of the admiring apostle—this 
single consideration, were there 
no other, so far from indicating 
its truth, might be sufficient to 
overthrow it. 

The second argument in favor 
of theU nitarian creed is, *‘ that it 
is constituted of articles, in which 
all believers of every name are 
agreed; it occupies the common 
ground of Christians.”"—lf the 
consideration here suggested 
proves any thing to the purpose, 
it must be on the following as- 
sumed principle ; that whatever is 
undisputed in religion is true ; or 
that doctrines are to be regarded 
as truth, so far only as they are 
matter of universal acquiescence. 
And the standard of truth on this 
ground wiil be, not the Scrip- 
tures, but the universal agreement 
of men. But who does not see 
that this is a false standard; or 
rather that it is no standard at 
all? Mankind agree to-day, and 
disagree to-morrow. What one 

~ 1 Tim, iii. 16. 1 Pet. i.12. Rom, xi. 33. 
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generation approves, another re- 
jects. And if we have no stan- 
dard of truth, but the universal 
agreement of men, clearly we 
have none at all. We do not 
admit indeed that the Unitarian 
creed “ is constituted of articles, 
in which all believers of every 
name are agreed.” With all its 
generality and ambiguity of ex- 
pression, it contains several things, 
from which many, who claim to 
be regarded as Christians, would 
dissent. But suppose this were 
not the case—suppose it did 
“occupy the common ground of 
Christians ;*’> this would be no 
evidence of its truth, unless it 
could be shown that the common 
ground of Christians in different 
ages, has been the same—that it 
is, ipso fucto, the right ground— 
and that the agreement of men, 
rather than the word of God, is 
the ultimate standard in matters 
of faith. 

It is urged, in the third place, 
in favor of the Unitarian creed, 
that this “is most agreeable to 
the obvious meaning and general 
tenor of the New Testament.” 
As this proposition is supported 
by the mere assertion of the 
writer, it might be sufficient to 
reply to it by a contrary asser- 
tion. But we cannot, without 
doing violence to our own feel- 
ings, as well as injustice to the 
cause of truth, dismiss the subject 
with such a reply. It is our 
most sober conviction, that “the 
obvious meaning and general 
tenor of the New Testament,” is 
decidedly unfavorable to the Uni- 
tarian system; and we hope to 
show, in few words, that this 
conviction is not entertained with- 
out sufficient reason. And if this 
is not the case—if the obvious 
meaning of the New Testament, 
as presented to the common 
reader, is not unfavorable to the 
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Unitarian system; then why so 
much pains-taking among Unita- 
rians to circulate what is falsely 
denominated an *“ Improved Ver- 
sion?” Why so much labor, by 
means of “ various readings,”’ and 
“conjectural emendations,” to 
get rid of certain obnoxious por- 
tions and passages of the written 
word? And why such various 
and fruitless efforts to explain 
away a large class of passages, 
which can be disposed of by no 
other means ?*—But what is the 
language of the New Testament 
on several of the points at issue 
between Unitarians and ourselves ; 
—and, first, on the Divinity of 
the Saviour? ‘In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” 
‘¢ Christ, who is over all, God 
blessed forever.” ‘We are in 
him that is true, even in his Son, 
Jesus Christ; this is the true God, 
and eternal life.”” “* Who thought 
it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” Thy throne,” saith the 
Father to the Son—“ thy throne, 
O God, is forever and ever.” 
s¢ All men should honor the Son, 
even as they honor the Father.” 
“fT am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, which 
is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty.” “I am 
he who searcheth the reins and 
the heart.” “ Jesus Christ the 


* Those who wish to see several noticea- 
ble exemplifications of the Unitarian mode 
of explaining away the Scriptures, may find 
them by recurring to articles headed “ Bibli- 
cal Criticism,” in Nos, 30, 31, and 32 of the 
Christian Register for 1826. In the last of 
these articles, the writer, remarking upon 
the declaration of the apostle, (Col. i. 16, 17 ) 
that by Christ “ were all things created,” &c. 
says, “No RESEMBLANCE OF WORDS is 
alone adequate to support the opinion that what 
is here said of Christ, is precisely that which 
is affirmed of Jehovah, in the Old Testament.” 
But what is this but saying, “ Words cannot 
teach the doctrine, that Christ is the creator of 
the world. Language cannot express the 
proper Divinity of the Saviour.”—With 
writers such as this, to urge proof-texts sure 
ly must be of little consequence. 
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same, yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.” ‘fll things were made 
by him, and without him was not 
any thing made, that was made.” 
“ By him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or 
powers ; all things were created 
by him, and for him ; and he is 
before all things ; and by him all 
things consist.” “ At the name of 
Jesus, every knee shall bow, of 
things in heaven, and things on 
earth.” “And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts, 
and the four and twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb, hav- 
ing every one of them harps, and 
golden vials full of odours, which 
are the prayers of saints. And 
they sung a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals there- 
of; for thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation; and hast 
made us unto our God kings and 
priests, and we shall reign on 
the earth. And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the 
beasts, and the elders; and the 
number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands ; saying with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and bles- 
And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard | saying, Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the LamMB FOREVER 
AND EveR. *—Our readers have 
1 John v. 20. 


sing. 


Rom. ix. 5. 


John i. 1. 
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here a specimen of the plain lan- 
guage of the New Testament in 
regard to the Divinity of the 
Saviour. And without a single 
note or comment, we may safely 
leave it for them to decide, as to 
‘the obvious meaning” of the in- 
spired writers. 

And when their decision on 
this point is formed, we will ask 
them to consider farther the lan- 
guage of the New ‘Testament 
relative to the subject and object 
of the Saviour’s death. This is 
my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.’ “Feed the 
church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” 
Believers are said to be * justi- 
fied by his blood ;” and to “ have 
redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins.” ** Whom 
God hath set forth, to be a prori- 
TIATION, through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness, for the 
remission of sims that are past ; 
that he might be just, and the 
justifier of ‘in which belreveth in 
Jesus.” Christ is said to have 
‘given himself for our sins ;” to 
have “suffered for our sins ;” 
to be the “ propiteation tor our 
sins ;”” to have “+ purged our sins ;”” 
to have “dred for our sins ;” to 
have “put away sin by the 
sacrifice of hamself ; -” and to have 
*‘ borne our sins mm his own body 
on the tree.’ His * blood cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” ‘ Thou 
was slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood.” Unto him 
that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, to him 
be glory and dominion, forever 
and = ever. Amen.’t—In_ these 
Phil. 6. Heb. i. 8 John v. 23. Rev. 


aE son ii, 23. Heb. xiii. 8. John 1. 3. 
Col. i. 16, 17. Phil. ii. 10. Rev. v. 8—IS. 

+t Mat. xxvi. 28. Acts, xx.28. Rom. v° 
9. Eph. i. 7. Rom, iii. 25. Gal. i. 14 
1 Pet. iii. 18. 1 John 13. 2. Heb. 1.3. 1 
Cor. xv. 3. Heb. ix. 26. 1 Pet. ii, 24 1 
John i. 7. Rev. v. 9, and i. 5. 











passages, we see the manner, in 
which the writers of the New 
Testament every where speak 
of the blood—the death of Christ; 
and we may safely appeal to un- 
prejudiced readers, as to the ob- 
vious import of their language. 
Did Christ die, as a mere martyr, 
in attestation of the truth of his 
doctrines ? or did he suffer, as an 
atoning sacrifice, to make expia- 
tion for our sins? Did he shed 
his blood, for some unrevealed 
and indescribable purpose? or 
was it to show forth the righteous- 
ness of God; that so he might 
be just to himself, and yet the 
justifier of those who believe in 
Jesus? 

Did our limits permit, we 
might proceed to give the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, on 
the subject of election—of human 
depravity—of regeneration by 
the special influence of the Holy 
Spirit—of justification by faith— 
of the perseverance of saints—- 
and of future eternal punishment. 
We have no fear at all as to the 
result of an examination of this 
nature. We have read the New 
Testament for ourselves, and can 
judge for ourselves, at least of its 
more obvious meaning. Its di- 
vine authority is rejected by infi- 
dels, and philosophical critics, on 
the very ground that it contains 
the hated doctrines of the Ortho- 
dox faith; and we have no doubt 
that, were it confessedly a human 
production, it would be con- 
demned and despised by Unitari- 
ans generally, as being of a high 
Orthodox character. 

But we hasten to the fourth 
argument, in favor of the Unita- 
rian creed, which is, that ‘the 
most important corruptions which 
have crept into the records of 
our faith, have been of a char- 
acter to favor an opposing system ; 
and that the more the Scriptures 
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are restored to the precise words 
of their writers, the greater is 
the support which they give to 
the rational system.”—-On the 
‘various readings” of the sacred 
Scriptures we shall say but very 
little ; for, so far as respects the 
subject under consideration, we 
think them of very little conse- 
quence. One of the best judges 
now living* has remarked respect- 
ing them, that “ out of some 
eight hundred thousand various 
readings, about seven hundred 
and ninety nine thousand are of 
just about as much importance, 
as the question in English orthog- 
raphy is, whether the word 
honour shall be spelled with the 
u, or without it. Of the remain- 
der, some change the sense of 
particular passages or expres- 
sions, or omit particular words, 
or phrases, or insert them ; but 
not one doctrine of religion is 
changed; not one precept is ta- 
ken away; not one important 
fact is altered, by the whole of 
the various readings collectively 
taken.” 

And if it should appear from 
an examination of the text of 
Griesbach that some two or three 
passages read less favorably to 
the Orthodox system, than they 
do in the received text, this is no 
more than might reasonably be 
expected; as it was an acknowl- 
edged rule of Griesbach, in 
preparing his Testament, that 
“amongst various readings, that 
which, beyond the rest, manifest- 
ly favors the Orthodox, is deserved- 
ly suspected.”*t What could have 
led him to adopt such a rule, it 
is not our province to decide; 
but the influence of it, so far as it 
could apply at all, is very obvi- 
ous; and renders every altera- 
tion, which it could have induced 


* Professor Stuart. 
+ Vol. 1, page 13, Cambridge Edition 
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him to make, of no possible au- 
thority. 

The fifth argument for the 
Unitarian faith is derived from 
the manner in which it has been 
opposed. ‘The favorite and 
prevailing method” of opposition 
—so says the writer of the ‘Tract 
——‘shas been to raise an outcry 
against it, and hinder men from 


fairly examining it.”—The truth of 


this charge, as it is here expressed, 
we shall of course deny; and we 
challenge the author to support 
it by sufficient proof. The Or- 
thodox have indeed represented 
Unitarianism as a false and delu- 
sive system of doctrine-——as 
another Gospel——and as eminent- 
ly calculated to blind and destroy 
the souls of its votaries. They 
have made such representations, 
because they most sincerely be- 
lieve them to be true. And with 
this view, they have endeavored, 
in some instances, to keep their 
children and dependants——those 
under their care and _ influence, 
from being infected and ruined 
by it. They have felt that, with 
no appearance of consistency or 
propriety, they could do other- 
wise. But does all this prove 
Unitarianism true? Is every 
thing true, which the Orthodox 
regard as false? Or is every 


thing fair, and lovely, and of 


good report, which they think is 
directly the opposite? Is their 
intellectual and moral vision so 
notoriously perverted, that it is 
a sound argument, in face of the 
world, in favor of any religious 
system, that they regard it as 
unscriptural and dangerous ? The 
Orthodox reject and condemn 
Deism, and Mahometanism, and 
Judaism, and all the 
Pagan idolatry. But 


does this 


fact go to establish the truth of 


these various and diverse schemes 
of pretended religion? Or is the 


forms of 
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dissent of the Orthodox from the 
religious opinions of Unitarians, 
and their regarding these opin- 
ions as dangerous and ruinous, to 
be urged as an argument in fa- 
vor of their truth? 

The sixth argument in favor of 
the Unitarian faith is ‘found in 
the fact, that this is the system 
adopted by a great portion of 
those who are educated in another 
faith, and who have always had 
another system preached to them.” 
They are, it seems, though they 
know it not, Unitarians; and 
‘have no idea of any different 
religious principles, from those 
which” Unitarians inculcate.— 
This argument—if it be not an 
abuse of words to call it argu- 
ment— it will be seen, at once, is 
sheer assertion ; and an assertion 
too that will disgust and astonish 
all those of whom it is made. It 
is an assertion, we are sure, 
which they will not be very 
ready to admit, as it is made 
without any attempt at proof, and 
as it contradicts the most sober 
convictions of their own minds. 
We were at a loss, at first, to ac- 
count for it, that such an asser- 
tion should ever have been 
hazarded ; and we can now ac- 
count for it, only on the ground 
of the misconceptions and mis- 
representations of Unitarians, in 
regard to the real system of the 
Orthodox. They never repre- 
sent our sentiments fairly, and 
seem unable, or unwilling, to 
conceive of them as they are. 
In the Tract before us, every 
representation attempted to be 
made of Orthodox principles is 
no better than a caricature. 
Expressions are used, or a color- 
ing is given, to which no man, in 
his senses, would be willing to 
subscribe. Doubtless, when Uni- 
tarians inquire of one, who has 
been educated in the Orthodox 











faith, whether he receives that 
faith in the manner in which it is 
represented by them; he will 
answer, no. He has no idea of 
such a system. He “counts it a 
slander to attribute to him such 
a faith, and holds it unfair and 
ungenerous to charge him with 
maintaining such dogmas.” But 
what does this confession prove ? 
Not that Orthodox principles, as 
received and inculcated by their 
abettors, are untrue ; but merely 
that these principles are misrep- 
resented and slandered, in the 
lips of their enemies. 

The seventh argument in favor 
of Unitarian sentiments is, that 
«¢ these are the views of Christian 
truth, into which men have been 
prone to settle down, wherever 
inquiry has been left perfectly 
free, and no persecution or loss 
could attend their profession. 
So it was at Geneva; and so it 
has been “in Boston and its vi- 
cinity.”°—We are a little surprised 
that the Unitarians of Geneva 
should be referred to in this con- 
nexion. Do the Unitarians of 
‘¢ Boston and its vicinity” intend, 
indeed, to claim affinity with 
their brethren of the Swiss Can- 
tons? Do they know the extent 
with which these boasted breth- 
ren are now chargeable with the 
odious and horrible crime of per- 
secution? that, in the nineteenth 
century, and to the disgrace of 
Protestantism throughout the 
world, they are deposing and 
banishing able and faithful minis- 
ters of Christ, for no crime, than 
that of disagreeing with them in 
their religious views ? 
the Orthodox churches of Scot- 
land, England, or the United 
States, were chargeable with a 
similar outrage upon the rights 
of Unitarians? Would the world 
be able to contain the story of 
their wrongs? And yet the Uni- 
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tarians of Geneva are here refer- 
red to, without a note of cen- 
sure, as brethren in good fellow- 
ship with those of our own coun- 
try.* But to return to the argu- 
ment ;—we have no doubt, that, 
in seasons of worldly rest and 
prosperity, there has been a 
tendency in some churches to- 
wards the Unitarian faith; just 
as there was a tendency, uniform- 
ly, among the ancient Israelites, 
in seasons of outward rest and 
peace, to forget and forsake the 
Lord; and just as there was a 
tendency, in the primitive Chris- 
tian churches, when rescued from 
the fires of Pagan persecution, 
and established in quiet, upon 
the throne of the Cesars, to 
adopt a pompous and worldly re- 
ligion. But what does this ten- 
dency of things prove? That 
Unitarianism is the true religion ; 
or that it is false? that it is 
adapted to sustain the sinking 
soul, in times of worldly calamity 
and trial; or that it is adapted to 
gratify a careless and worldly 
spirit ? 

The eighth argument in favor 
of Unitarianism is derived from 
“the moral and practical charac- 
ter of the system.” It is thought 
to be eminently moral and practi- 
cal, because it insists upon the 
preceptive parts of the Bible, to 
the neglect of its doctrines. « It 
is satisfied to know what God re- 
quirs of us, without making it 
essential that we should under- 
stand ali the designs of the di- 
vine adminstration.” But are 
Unitarians yet ignorant, that the 
doctrines ot revealed religion lie 
at the foundation of its duties 7 
that they set forth the reason of 
them, and the motives by which 
they are enforced? How can the 


* An attempt has been made in the 
Christian Examiner for Jan. and Feb. 1827, 
to palliate, if not justify, the late persecutions 
at Geneva 
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duty of repentance be strongly en- 
forced, without inculcating the 
doctrine of depravity? or the du- 
ty of loving and confiding in the 
Saviour, without setting forth his 
Divinity, and his atoning blood ? 
or the duty of obeying the divine 
law generally, without insisting 
upon the fearful penalty of diso- 
bedience? The very _ reason 
here urged, to show that Unita- 
rianism must be an eminently 
practical system, is sufficient to 
show that it cannot be such a sys- 
tem. And the invariable result 
of it, wherever it has been gen- 
erally adopted, goes to confirm us 
in this conclusion. We know, in- 
deed, that there are many moral 
and amiable men among Unita- 
rians; but Dr. Priestley admitted, 
in respect to the mass of them, 
that “their moral conduct, though 
decent, is not what is deemed strict 
and exemplary ;” and that those 
who hold evangelical principles, 
‘shave less apparent conformity 
to the world, and seem to have 
more of a real principle of reli- 
gion.”’* 

The ninth and last argument 
in favor of Unitarianism is, that 
‘unbelievers and men of the world 
are compelled to look upon it 
with approbation and respect.””— 
We are truly astonished, that an 
argument such as this should be 
urged in support of any religious 
system. Do the scriptures rep- 
resent that ‘unbelievers, and 
men of the world,” are accus- 
tomed to look upon the true reli- 
gion, ‘‘ with approbation and res- 
pect?’ Or do they everywhere 
represent the contrary? ‘ We 
preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews, a stumbling block; and 
unto the Greeks, foolishness.” 
«« Every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light.” “ Ye seek to kill me, 
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a man that hath told you the 
truth, which I have heard of God: 
This did not Abraham.”—The 
fact alleged in the argument un- 
der consideration, we freely ad- 
mit. We believe and know it to 
be true. And this is one among 
the many marks, that Unitarian- 
ism is not “the faith once de- 
livered to the saints’’—is not the 
religion of the Gospel. It isa 
system suited to the tastes and 
dispositions of the irreligious and 
worldly. It proves itself suited, 
not to humble such characters in 
the dust, and lead them to beg 
for delivering mercy; but, on 
the contrary, to nurture their 
pride, quiet their consciences, 
and render them easy and happy 
in their sins. But such was not 
a trait of that holy religion, which 
Christ came to reveal, and which 
his apostles labored to establish. 

We have now gone through 
with the nine ‘strong reasons’ 
of the writer of this Tract, for 
supposing that Unitarianism is 
‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” What weight will be 
attached to them, or to our re- 
marks respecting them, in the 
minds of our readers, we will not 
venture to predict. They have 
received as much attention, per- 
haps, as they deserve—certainly 
as much as our limits will allow 
us to bestow. 

Before dismissing this tract, we 
will subjoin a few words relative 
to a passage in it, on the death 
of Christ. ** We admit,” says the 
writer, “* because it is revealed, 
the connexion of the Saviour’s 
sufferings and death, with the ex- 
tension of pardon and salvation 
to unworthy man ; but we do not 
pretend to explain, or to under- 
stand fully, that connexion. We 
think it enough to rejoice in the 
fact, that the divine mercy is thus 
exercised, without explaining the 
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secrets of the divine administra- 
tion, or presuming to say that 
God cannot, or can, pardon, in 
this or that way.” (p. 11.) We 
here see, that Unitarians, as well 
as others, can believe, what they 
‘do not pretend to explain, or to 
understand.”” They can rejoice 
in a revealed fact, without pre- 
tending to comprehend the man- 
ner, in which such fact exists. 


But if they can de this in respect 
to one thing, why not another ? 
And if they can do it, why may 
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MEETING OF ARMENIANS AT 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE following letter from Mr. Goodell, dated 
Beyroot, Sept. 29, 1326, and addressed to the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board, describes 
one of the most remarkable events of this event- 
ful age. The occurrences reported are, indeed, 
so wonderful, so beyond what even the friends 
and supporters of missions had dared to expect, 
that at first they seem almost incredible. The 
reader should observe, however, that the letter 
was written on the 29th of September, that the 
substance of it was confirmed on the Sth of the 
following month, and not doubted by the mis- 
sionaries, on the 18th :—at which time, Mr. 
Goodell wrote to the Corresponding Secretary 
in the manner following : 


GREAT 


I wrote you on the 15th, and again on the 
29th ult. Should you receive this first, you 
will do well, perhaps, to make no public 
use of it, till those previous communications 
shall have come to hand. Some of the ac- 
counts may seem to you strange and contra- 
dictory, and indeed they seem soto us. There 
is a movement upon the minds of many, a 
“sound in the tops of the mulberry trees,” 
but what the result will be, what turn the 
affairs will finally take, will be developed 
hereafter.—But in the midst of religious in- 
quiry and discussion, and of singular public 
acts abroad, it demands our gratitude, that 
there continues around us, in the immediate 
sphere of our own labors, a “ spirit of grace,” 
abasing the _ subduing the rebellious, 
and making solemn the thoughtless and 
gay. 


Excitement produced at Constantinople, 
by Mr. King’s Farewell Letter to the 
People of Syria ; with the consequent 
proceedings. 

My Dear Sir,—Though it was only yes- 
terday, that I sealed and forwarded a long 
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not others do the same? Why 
may not Trinitarians believe the 
fact, because they think it re- 
vealed, that in the one eternal 
Jehovah, there are three distinc- 
tions, commonly called persons ; 
although they “do not pretend 
to explain, or to understand,” 
the manner, in which that fact 
exists ? 

The remaining Tracts, in the 
series, will be examined in our 
future numbers, as opportunity 
presents. 
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communication for you, yet I cannot refrain 
from giving you additional information, 
which has just come to hand from Constanti- 
nople. 

it seems, that Mr. King’s Farewell Letter, 
which, (with considerable additions by myself, 
having special reference to the Armenians,) 
we had translated into Turkish, found its 
way to Constantinople in Signor Wortabet’s 
hand-writing, and produced an amazing ex- 
citement among the one hundred thousand 
Armenians of that capital. A counci] was 
immediately held, consisting of all the Ar- 
menian monks, and priests, and bishops, and 
patriarchs, of whom several happened at that 
time to be at Constantinople ; also of al! 
the principal Armenians of the laity ; togeth- 
er with two of the Greek patriarchs, viz. 
the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, and 
the patriarch of Jerusalem. 

Mr. King’s letter, with the Scripture 
proofs, which I had furnished abundantly ix 
the margin, was then read, with a suitable 
pause afier each section ; and the question 
was solemnly asked, “ Are these things so? 
Are the facts, stated in this letter, true ? 
And is the letter itself agreeable to the word 
of God ?” 

The Bible, yes, the holy, blessed, long 
neglected Bible, was produced, and exam- 
ined; and when they could not make it 
speak a different language from the letter, 
they called for the original Greek, in order 
to be sure that their translation was a faith 
ful one. In the end, they were forced to 
acknowledge, that the letter was agreeable 
to the holy Scriptures. 

Tbe monks and priests and bishops,then said 
to the patriarchs :— Three of your principal 
men have, agreeably to this letter, and to the 
Bible, married wives; and are now over- 
turning the whole system of our church 
If they are doing right, we will all go and 
do likewise ; but, if they are not doing right, 
we insist upon your putting an immediate 
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stop to their proceedings, and bringing 
them to justice.” 

Here they were all in a perfect dilemma, 
and the council wasdivided. At last, the prin- 
cipal Armenians said to their ecclesiastics :— 
“ ‘This business does not belong to us; it be- 
longs to you. We know very well that you 
are all bad men; that, with all your profes- 
sions of purity, you are the most impure 
among the defiled ; that you have in your 
cloisters both women and children; and that 
you annually pay much money, which all 
comes from our pockets, for this abominable 
purpose. But this is not ow business, it is 
yours ; and we leave it with you to act as 
you please.” ams: 

After much disputation and recrimination, 
the following resolutions were finally agreed 
upon. 

1. That all the former deacons, and priests 
and bishops, in the convent at Jerusalem, be 
required to leave the convent immediately, 
and that the patriarch put in their place a 
few persons, whom he may choose ; provid- 
ed they be persons once married, but now 
widowers. 

2. That, from this day, until twenty five 
years have expired, no individual be allow- 
ed to become a monk, or to be ordained a 
priest. 

3. That boys and women be not permitted 
to go hereafter on a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem; and that if men go, they be not allowed 
to remain more than four days in Jerusalem, 
and that they never be again permitted to wit- 
71€SS the pre le nde d miracle of the holy fire. 

To this last resolution, the Greek patri- 
archs made many objections, and earnestly 
besought that it might not pass ;—“‘ For,” 
said they, “ if we now let it be known, that 
the miracle of the holy fire was all an impo- 
sition, we shall be ridiculed by our enemies, 
and shall lose all credit with our own people, 
many of whom will become Turks.” 

But all the resolutions passed, and the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople sent letters, official- 
ly, through all his patriarchate, to put them 
in execution. 

The first resolution was passed in conse- 
quence of the low state of the convent, the 
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decline of which is attributed, in a great 
measure, to the influence of the Armenians, 
who are with me. 

The second resolution was in consequence 
of the universal complaint of the ignorance, 
profligacy, and numbers of the clergy. The 
high probability at present is, that not ano- 
ther Armenian will ever take the monastic 
vow. 

To this plain statement, which was made 
to me yesterday by an Armenian, who was 
present at the council, and saw and heard 
all that passed, I need add no comments. 
You yourself will perceive, that the Arme- 
nians are evidently ripe for a moral revolu- 
tion. 


Importance of an Armenian Press. 


Now for an Armenian press. I most ar- 
dently wish to pour fifty thousand Tracts 
upon Armenia next year, and to bring all 
her numerous, enterprising, interesting popu- 
lation under the influence of heavenly truth. 
Is it too much to hope, that, befcre the ex- 
piration of the twenty five years, we shall be 
instrumental in raising up for her a_ holy 
priesthood, and of making, even her, a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works. 

In the present unsettled state of the coun- 
try, perhaps it would be imprudent to set up 
the press at Beyroot, and perhaps Smyrna 
and Constantinople would be no better. But 
it can go into immediaate operation at Malta, 
and I can send either my archbishop, or my 
priest, (both of whom, I hope, have become 
truly regenerated, though the change is 
more marked in the latter,) to correct the 
roof sheets under the genera! direction of 

ir. Temple, or Mr. Smith. 


Confirmation of the foregoing Intelli- 
gence. 

Oct. 5.—Most of the above information 
respecting the Armenians, has been since 
confirmed. 

In the midst of fears and hopes, of lower- 
ing and brightening prospects, I close this 
communication, and recommend this mission 
to your special prayers, 

Wm. GooDELL 


Orsinations and Xustallations., 


At Washington City, Mr. Roxuin H. 
NEAL, as Pastor of the Second Baptist Chh. 
in that City. Sermon by Rev. Samuel Cor- 
nelius, of Alexandria. 

March 2,—Rev. James ALEXANDER was 
ordained by the Hanover Presbytery, and 
installed as Pastor of the Church at Char- 
lotte Court House, Va. Sermon by Rev. B. 
H. Rice. 

March 14,—Rev. I. P. LapaGu was or- 
dained at Waterford, N. ¥. by the classis of 


Washington. 
Duryee. 

March 15,—Rev. Isaac Cummines was 
ordained as Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Dover. Vt. Sermon by es: Cc 
Bates, of Newfane. 

March 28,—Mr. Atonzo Hi 1 was or- 
dained as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft, of the Second Congregational So- 
ciety in Worcester. Sermon by Rev. Mr 
Brazer. 


Sermon by the Rev. M 





The Happy Reconciliation. 


JUST PUBLISHED and for sale by JAMES LORING, No. 132, 
Washington street, Boston, 

THE BANKS OF THE IRVINE, a Scottish tale, illustrating the 
happy reconciliation of a family, and the power of religious truth. 
By the author of « Helen of the Glen.” With a frontispiece. 

The following is extracted from a notice of the work in a late 
number of Zion’s Herald: * 

*¢ To give the outlines of the story would exceed our limits. The scene is 
laid in Scotland during the dreadful period of persecution for religion, when 
every circumstance related in the narrative might have been actually true, al- 
though the work does not profess to be a historical record of facts. It has ra- 
ther the character of a parable, inculcating religious truths on the youthful 
mind under the covert of a story that would not be improbable at the time and 
place assigned for it, and yet may be fictitious. The use of such works is not 
ofa doubtful character. The story exhibits nothing but what might have 
existed, and the moral which it inculcates, is of a pure and lofty character. To 
one, at least, a work of this kind was made a blessing, when he had backslidden 
far from the fold of God, and had lost the freshness and peace of his early piety 
Religion, exhibited in a work of this kind, appeared once more lovely, and fas- 
tened its claims and duties again on the heart of the wanderer.” 

In the press—THE BEAUTIFUL GRAPE VINE, and other reli- 
gious sketches. With cuts. THE YOUNG JEWESS: a narrative 
illustrative of the Polish and English Jews of the present century. 
Exhibiting the superior moral influence of Christianity. With a fron- 
tispiece 


The Rights of the Congregational Chusches 
of Niascusiaaicths: 


The Result of an Ecclesiastical Council, convened at Groton, Mas- 
sashusetts, July i7, 1826. For sale at the Bookstores of JAMES 
LORING, and CROCKER & BREWSTER. Price 12 1-2 cents. 


NOTICE. 

i Delinquent subscribers to the past and present volumes of 
the Christian Magazine, are earnestly solicited to make payment. 
The approaching annual Election will be a favorable time to make 
remittances by those visiting the city. 


JOB |! RINDNY@. 


‘THE subscriber devotes his attention particularly to the Printing of 


Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, Blanks, Cards, §c. &c. 


and being provided with a great variety of ORNAMEN TAL and 
other Type, is prepared to execute every descripiion of 


BOOZE AND JOB FRINTING, 














with neatness, accuracy and despatch. Orders punctually attend- 
| 


ed to. Ofhce in Spear’s Buildings, over the Centinel Printing Office, 


Congress-street, Boston T. R. MARVIN, 
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